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embassies, then in the long years of conjugal retirement
among children and cattle and shooting parties. She
did not live to see his last ambassadorial blooming,
long afterwards, in the Paris of Louis Philippe.

It was inevitable that, at this latter end, they were
merely friends. She had to come to terms with decline
and fall; to witness the failing of her vitality, the
insidious advance of wrinkles, the first grey hairs; to
realise, one day, that a man, looking at her, could not
possibly desire to possess her: she had to cross the
woman's Rubicon, that every woman denies.

The days, the months passed by. The odd connec-
tion she maintained with Norton, which seemed
sometimes to be almost the plinth of his life and some-
times only an irrelevant relic of his youth, went on
and on. She heard about his other women, mostly
from friends; once or twice, rather shamefacedly,
from himself. The bust of Antinous still stood upon
its pedestal in the hall at Mortlake. And for the
Antinous who continued, less and less frequently
perhaps, to dismount before the portico, she was
always whatever he desired her to be. . . .

The days, the months passed by. There was a day
in early October when she had been to call at Mauldeth
House, driving over from Mortlake in the glory of the
autumn morning. Mauldeth House entered into her
calculations a good deal, ever since Kathy and Lady
Mauldeth's son, Richard, had fallen so desperately in
love. It was necessary to be more friendly there than
she really cared to be. She felt she was no match, in an
affair of this kind, for the worldly, manoeuvring mind of
Lady Mauldeth.

Then, driving back, she had noticed, in the busiest
part of Piccadilly, an open carriage drawn up by the